INDEX TO VOLUME VII, 


American Education, 
January 1971- 


December 1971] 


ADMINISTRATION, SCHOOL 

Gifford, Beverly. A New Path to Educational 
Leadership. Dec.: 9-12. Now under way is a 
nationwide program that challenges successful 
people from outside education to take on the 
tough job of schoo! administration 


Gray, Lee Learner. AASA’s Nonacademic 
Academy. Oct.: 21-24. A series of traveling 
seminars give school executives some down-to- 
earth tips on how to avoid having a perman- 
ent seat on a hot spot. 


AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION 

Steffen, Don Carl. The Multimedia Class- 
room. Aug.—Sept.: 28-30. An educational re- 
source center in Massachusetts helps teachers 
to know and use new teaching tools. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Gaber, Alice. Aqui Estoy—Here I Am. Jan.— 
Feb.: 18-22. Students at Northeastern Illinois 
State College start a storefront center to help 
members of a Spanish-speaking community 
learn English. 

See also LANGUAGE STUDY. 


BLACK CULTURE 

Wood, Walter. Black American Heritage. 
Aug.-Sept.: 16-22. The Museum of African 
Art in Washington, D.C., is replacing racial 
myths with facts. 


CAREER EDUCATION 

Hedrich, Vivian. Seattle’s Concentration on 
Careers. July: 12-15. A career education pro- 
gram in the Seattle public schools offers oc- 
cupational information and training courses 
to students of all grade levels. 


Marland, Sidney P., Jr. Q @ A: Marland on 
Career Education. Nov. 25-28. The US. 


Commissioner of Education discusses his em- 


phasis on the concept of preparing students to 
enter the world gf work. (Reprint: HE 5.280: 
80076, 10¢)* 


Wood, Walter. A Cargo of Career Education. 
Oct.: 16-20. Maryland’s classrooms-on-wheels 
demonstrate the effectiveness of short-term 
courses as they haul training in marketable 
skills to the disadvantaged. 

See also VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; 


STUDY PROGRAMS. 


WORK- 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM (COP) 
Anderson, Wilton. COP’s Cause for Celebra- 
tion. July: 28-33. A look at the Career Op- 
portunities Program after its first year. Con- 
tains sections entitled: “The Cedar Rapids 
60,” “Salem’s man in the classroom,” “Right 
tongue, right hand,” all examples of the suc- 
cesses experienced by this program. (Reprint: 
HE 5.258:58045, 15¢)* 


CITIZEN POWER 


See VOLUNTEERS. 


COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 

Rich, Leslie. Newark’s Parent-Powered School. 
Dec.: 35-39. It’s located in an old warehouse 
in the ghetto, parents determine policy, and 
teachers and students would have it no other 
way. 


Stark, Nancy. How Schools Can Listen to the 
Community, July: 8-11. Through Inforet, an 
information feed-back system, a Michigan 
school district closes the gap between school 
and community. 


Tunley, Roul. Smooth Path at Rough Rock. 
Mar.: 15-20. Indian education experiences a 
breakthrough in local control at Arizona’s 


Rough Rock School and the Navajo Com- 
munity College. 
See also VOLUNTEERS. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Salus, Naomi P. St. Louis’ Educational Super- 
market. Mar.: 24-28. The Junior College 
District of St. Louis-St. Louis County prac- 
tices the philosophy that community colleges 
are learning centers for all people. 

See also COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Morris, Roger R. Teaching Survival in the 
Sales Jungle. Apr.: 28-31. George Washing- 
ton University law students help high school- 
ers to become alert consumers. 


Uhl, Joseph N. Consumer Education: Every- 
body Needs It. Jan.—Feb.: 13-17. Purdue 
University’s study of consumer education ex- 
amines the needs of America’s consumers in 


the 1970's. 


DAY CARE CENTERS 

Preston, Richard K., and Edith B. Roth. Lov- 
ing, Learning, and Little Ones. June: 9-11. 
The OE Day Care Center serves as a working 
model benefiting employees while putting 
ideas and materials to test. 


DISADVANTAGED, EDUCATION OF 

Berson, Minnie P. Mending Lives at a PCC. 
Dec.: 22-27. Parent and child centers such 
as those at Crum and Little Harts Creek ex- 
tend Head Start downward and 
vistas for people in poverty. 


open new 


DeMarko, Sharon K. A Place Where Learn- 
ing Happens. May: 21-23. A humanities cur- 
riculum development project humanizes edu- 
cation for the disadvantaged in two North 
Florida counties. 
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DiLorenzo, Louis T. Which Way for Pre-K: 
Wishes or Reality? Jan.—Feb.: 28-32. Pre- 
school programs for the disadvantaged that 
foster cognitive growth narrow the gap be- 
tween expectations and results. 


Rich, Leslie. Newark’s' Parent-Powered School. 
Dec.: 35-39. It’s located in an old warehouse 
in the ghetto, parents determine policy, and 
teachers and students would have it no other 
way. 


Strickland, Stephen P. Can Slum Children 
Learn? July: 3-7. Test results and other data 
from a Milwaukee project focused on slum 
children suggest the potential value of launch- 
ing children’s education while they are still in 
infancy. 

See also FOLLOW THROUGH MIGRANT EDUCA- 
TION ; PRESCHOOL EDUCATION. 


DROPOUTS 

Marshall, Karen. To “Stay” with Tax-Sup- 
ported Love. Apr.: 6-10. A dropout project 
in St. Louis that helps students with prac- 
tically any kind of problem. 


Rasof, Elvin. Detroit Combines Students’ 
Worlds. June: 24-27. Three work-study pro- 
grams are custom designed for dropouts, and 
for junior high and senior high students. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Berson, Mannie P. Inside the Open Classroom. 
May: 11-15. The open classroom is a tool for 
training teachers of teachers in early child- 
hood education. 


EDUCATION—ABROAD 

Olson, Allen Dale. America’s Mast Far-Flung 
School System. Aug.-Sept.: 12-15. The 
United States Dependents Schools, European 
Area, started with the military occupation of 
Germany and is still going strong. 


Sweeney, Don. Lessons from the Schools of 
Other Nations. Oct.: 8-13. Educators par- 
ticipating in an overseas seminar program dis- 
cover they have much to learn from their for- 
eign counterparts and much to share. (Re- 


print: HE 5.214: 14164, 20¢)* 


EDUCATION—U.S. 

Grant, W. Vance. A Record-Smashing Year 
for American Education. Oct.: 29-31. More 
of almost everything seems to be on the hori- 
zon for education in the U.S., along with 
some significant shifts in enrollment patterns. 


Marland, Sidney P., Jr. The Condition of 
Education in the Nation. Apr.: 3-5. The first 
chapter of the Commissioner of Education’s 
annual report to the Congress. (Copies of 
complete report [OE-11032] may be obtained 
by writing to the Publications Distribution 
Section, USOE.) 


* Reprints available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402: 25 percent discount 
on orders of 100 or more; money order or check must accompany order. 


Marland, Sidney P., Jr.. Quoting Marland. 
Jan.—Feb.: 3-4. Some convictions and obser- 
vations about education excerpted from the 
speeches and writings of Sidney P. Marland, 


Jr. 


EDUCATION AND POVERTY 

Richardson, Elliot L. The Next Big Effort. 
Jan._Feb.: 11-12. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare looks ahead to what 
educators can do to break the cycle of poverty. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

Cravens, Jay H. Feeling Our Way to a Good 
Environment. Oct.: 25-28. A program in eco- 
logical education initiated by the U.S. Forest 
Service seeks to involve the student’s heart as 
well as his head. 


Marland, Sidney P., Jr. Environmental Edu- 
cation Cannot Wait. May: 6-10. The Com- 
missioner of Education discusses the Environ- 
mental Education Act and its promise for re- 
form. (Reprint: OE-10076, 15¢)* 


Schlich, Victor A. Environmental Encounters. 
Aug.—Sept.: 23-26. Yarmouth, 
Maine, are trying to guide students to a 
cleaner and better environment. (Reprint: 
HE 5.210:10079, 10¢)* 


EVALUATION 

Norris, Eleanor L. What We Are Learning 
from the National Assessment. July: 18-23. 
Where we stand with the multimillion dollar 
National Assessment of Educational Programs 
project—its past findings and problem areas 
for the future. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Moorefield, Story. How Louisville Put It All 
Together. Dec.: 30-34. Imagination and fast 
footwork paid off with a package of 18 Fed- 
eral programs and is speeding up OE ar- 
rangements for others to follow suit. 


Ottina, John R. Highlight’s of OE’s 1972 
Budget. Aug.—Sept.: 36. An analysis of some 
shifts in emphases on funding. 


FEDERAL FUNDS 

Federal funds. (Regular feature) Dec. 1964-. 

Brief, statistical information on programs de- 

scribing various grants and amounts given. 
Guide to OE-Administered Programs, 
Fiscal Year 1972. Aug.—Sept.: 37-44. 
American Education’s annual guide to 
programs and activities. Chart states 
types of assistance, authorization, pur- 
pose, program level, who may apply, 
where to apply. (Reprint: OE 11015-72, 
20¢)* 


COP—A National View. July: 34. (Ca- 
reer Opportunities Program) Project sites 
funded under this program are given as 
are amounts for fiscal year 1970. 


Schools in 


The Cooperative Education Program. 
Jan.Feb.: 36. An OE program con- 
ducted at colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country, enables students 
to alternate periods of academic study 
with periods of full-time off-campus 
employment. 


Educational Broadcasting Facilities Pro- 
gram. Nov.: 24. Describes development 
of OE grants to educational television 
and radio stations and lists awards by 
States from fiscal 1964 through 1971. 


Grants to States for Handicapped Chil- 
dren. Apr.: 32. Statistics for fiscal 1970 
and fiscal 1971. 


Grants to States for Migrant Children. 
June: 32. State programs for migratory 
children allotments for fiscal year 1971. 


Library Services and Construction. Dec.: 
28-29. Lists grants to States for fiscal 
1972: also gives names and addresses of 
State directors as sources of latest infor- 
mation. 


Meeting Educational Manpower Needs. 
May: 32. The 1970 fiscal year obligations 
under the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act. 


Three Programs for Needy Students. 
Mar.: 31. Brief information on _ three 
programs for low-income students: Tal- 
ent Search, Upward Bound, and Special 
Service for Disadvantaged Students. 


FOLLOW THROUGH 

Reed, Judith. Following Through in Macon 
County. Nov.: 7-12. An exemplary Alabama 
program calls upon Head Start “graduates” 
to take over much of the responsibility for 
their own progres. 


FINANCE 
See SCHOOL FINANCE; 
CATION. 


HANDICAPPED 

Smith, William L. Ending the Isolation of the 
Handicapped. Nov.: 29-33. Teachers re- 
trained in Special Education under a new OE 
program are helping handicapped youngsters 
enter education’s mainstream. (Reprint: OE- 


35101, 10¢)* 


Densham, William E. The Children Who Had 
To Be Found. Mar.: 11-14. Rural Indiana 
County, Pa., offers educational services for 
handicapped preschoolers to prepare them for 
full-time school experiences. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDU- 


Murphy, Mary Kay, and Charles E. Kozoll. 
“Don’t Let This Go to Waste.” Mar.: 6-9. 
Nashville’s Senior Citizens Center and At- 
lanta’s Southern Regional Education Board 
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help train teachers of blind and _ partially 
sighted adults. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
Bell, Terrel H. Year 1991. Jan.—Feb.: 23-26. 
The need for today’s students and teachers to 
plan to stay educated 20 years from now. 
See also COMMUNITY COLLEGES. 


FIGHER EDUCATION—GREAT BRITAIN 

Lester, Richard I. Britain’s University of the 
Second Chance, Aug.—Sept.: 7-11. Through 
radio and television, the Open University 
makes higher education available to anyone 
who wants it. 


HISTORY 

Wood, Walter. Where It’s Always 1850. June: 
17-23. The picture story of a restored com- 
munity in Georgia where students and teach- 
ers come to study the life-styles of more than 
100 years ago. 


HUMANITIES 

DeMarko, Sharon K. A Place Where Learning 
Happens. May: 21-23. A humanities cur- 
riculum development project humanizes edu- 
cation for the disadvantaged in two North 
Florida counties. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 

Cleary, Maryell. Wingspread: Where People 
Are People. Apr.: 21-24. Chicago students 
from diverse backgrounds join to learn about 
problems and _ resources of their urban 
environment. 


HYPERACTIVITY 

Krauch, Velma. Hyperactive Engineering. 
June: 12-16. The Santa Monica Unified 
School District originates a technique for 
teaching the hyperactive child that focuses 
on the Engineered Classroom. 


IND'AN EDUCATION 

Potter, Conrad H. Cultivating Student Teach- 
ers in the Yakima Valley. May: 27-31. 
Teacher training that prepares future teach- 
ers to work in Indian and migrant education. 


Tunley, Roul. Smooth Path at Rough Rock. 
Mar.: 15-20. Indian education experiences a 
breakthrough in local control at Arizona’s 
Rough Rock School and the Navajo Com- 
munity College. 


INFORMATION STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL SYSTEMS. 
Stark, Nancy. How Schools Can Listen to the 
Community. July: 8-11. Through Inforet, an 
information feed-back system, a Michigan 


school district closes the gap between school 
and community. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 

See COMMUNITY COLLEGES. 

KALEIDOSCOPE 

(Regular feature) Apr. 1967—. Short fea- 
tures highlight new or unusual educational 
projects or items of interest. 


LANGUAGE STUDY 

Altiery, Mason. At Peace with Pidgin. Oct.: 
32-36. To accommodate the local patois, a 
language curriculum was developed in Hawaii 
that has application in similar situations else- 
where. 


Rich, Leslie. Teaching for the “Real World.” 
Aug.-Sept.: 3-6. The Micro-Social Learning 
Center in New Jersey emphasizes self-reliance 


and language study in teaching youngsters of 
ex-migrant families. 
See also SPEECH EDUCATION. 


LIBRARIES 

Waugh, Lynne and John. Albuquerque’s Free- 
Wheeling Library. Aug.—Sept.: 33-35. A 
place that forbids silence and makes chicanos, 
blacks, Indians, and low-income whites feel at 
home. 


MANPOWER TRAINING 

Jones, Jack. TOP Drivers Make the Grade. 
Nov.: 35-40. A manpower program launched 
by the Teamsters Union is opening up op- 
portunities in the trucking trade to 
formerly shunted aside. 


MIGRANT EDUCATION 

Potter, Conrad H. Cultivating Student Teach- 
ers in the Yakima Valley. May: 27-31. 
Teacher training that prepares future teach- 
ers to work in migrant and Indian education. 


men 


Wood, Walter. A Cargo of Career Education. 
Oct.: 16-20. Maryland’s classrooms-on-wheels 
demonstrate the effectiveness of short-term 
courses as they haul training in marketable 
skills to the disadvantaged. 


NATIONAL ASSESSMENT 

Norris, Eleanor L. What We Are Learning 
from the National Assessment. July: 18-23. 
Where we stand with the multimillion dollar 
National Assessment of Educational Programs 
project—its past tindings and problem areas 
for the future. 


PERFORMANCE CONTRACTS 


Schiller, Jeffry. Performance Contracting: 


Some Questions and Answers. May: 3-5. A 
refocus on the subject that indicates where we 
are now in getting this new idea into opera- 
tion. 


PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 

DiLorenzo, Louis T. Which Way for Pre-K: 
Wishes or Reality? Jan.—Feb., 28-32. Pre- 
school programs for the disadvantaged that 
foster cognitive growth narrow the gap be- 
tween expectations and results. 

See also DAY CARE CENTERS. 


PRESIDENTIAL SCHOLARS 

Hunt, Scott. Presidential Scholars—the Spec- 
tacular Achievers. June: 29-31. Symbols of 
educational success, these young people are 
the heart of a program that benefits all 
America. 


PUBLICATIONS, GOVERNMENT 

Recent publications. (Regular feature) Dec.— 
Jan. 1968-. Inside back cover. Lists new U.S. 
Government Printing Office publications of 
interest to educators. 


READING 

Bottel, Helen. Do Drag Racers Need to 
Know How to Read? Oct.: 3-7. A_ novel 
reading-learning program in California’s Yuba 
County serves both as a clinic for students 
and as a training center for classroom 
teachers. 


Kaser, Thomas. Hilo Reads with Aloha 
Spirit. Apr.: 16-20. The Hilo Reading Cen- 
ter motivates Hawaiian children to improve 
their reading skills. 


White, Jean. The Programed Tutor. Dec.: 
18-21. An unusual reading project launched 
in Indianapolis and now spreading to other 
cities combines the human touch with the 
precision of a machine. 


Wills, Martee. DOVACK’s Machines Help 
Children Read. June: 3-8. A computerized 
reading program in Monticello, Fla., offers 
disadvantaged students an effective way to 
improve their reading. 


RESEARCH, EDUCATIONAL 

Research report. (Regular feature) Apr. 
1967—. Back cover. Brief description of OE- 
sponsored research projects; full reports 
available through the ERIC system. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Chase, William W. Off-the-Shelf School- 





houses. Jan.—Feb.: 8-10. The systems ap- 
proach to school construction uses _prefabri- 
cated components for more efficient building 
of educational facilities. (Reprint: OE-15071, 
10¢)* 


SCHOOL FINANCE 

Johns, R. L. Toward Equity in School Fi- 
nance. Nov.: 3-6. Results of a massive re- 
search project imply need for far-reaching 
change in how funds for public education are 
raised and allocated. 


SCIENCE STUDY 

Roberts, Nancy. Discovering the Excitement of 
Science. July: 24-27. Teaching science 
through student discovery stinrulates South 
Carolina children at Clover Middle School. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 

Lloyd, Mike. Say It Right and They Will 
Too. Jan.Feb.: 5-7. The Grand Rapids De- 
velopment Language and Speech Center helps 
parents teach their children how to talk. 


Pfeil, Mary Pat. A Second Vocabulary for 
Johnny. May: 16-20. An effective speech and 
language development program for young 
children in the Milwaukee public schools. 
See also LANGUAGE STUDY. 


STATISTICS 

Statistic of the Month (Regular feature) 

Dec.-Jan. 1968-. Inside back cover. Current 

statistical reports accompanied by graphs. 
Carlson, Neva A. Foreign Students En- 
rolled in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Apr.: 33. 


Carlson, Neva A. High Schools Graduate 
Record Class. Aug.—Sept.: 45. 


Carlson, Neva A. Students Enrolled for 
First-Professional Degrees. Oct.: 37. 


Grant, W. Vance. Associate Degrees Con- 
ferred. Nov.: 41. 


Grant, W. Vance. 18- to 21-year-olds En- 
rolled in College. Jan.—Feb.: 37. 


Grant, W. Vance. Comparative Statistics 
on School Attendance and Illiteracy. 
Dec.: 45. 


Grant, W. Vance. [Illiteracy in the 
United States. June: 33. 


Grant, W. Vance. Lifetime and Annual 
Income of Men by Years of School Com- 
pleted. Mar.: 33. 


Grant. W. Vance. Trend in Higher Edu- 


cation Is Toward Coeducation. May: 33 


Grant, W. Vance. Trends in the Number 
of Doctor’s Degrees Conferred. July: 36. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

Berson, Minnie P. Inside the Open Classroom. 
May: 11-15. The open classroom is a tool for 
training teachers of teachers in early child- 
hood education. 


Murphy, Mary Kay, and Charles E. Kozoll. 
“Don’t Let This Go to Waste.” Mar.: 6-9. 
Nashville’s Senior Citizens Center and At- 
lanta’s Southern Regional Education Board 
help train teachers of blind and _ partially 
sighted adults. 


Plaisted, Julian A. TTT: an Agent of Change. 
Jan—Feb.: 33-35. Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass., strives for better classroom 
teaching by improving the training of the 
people who teach the teachers. 


Potter, Conrad H. Cultivating Student Teach- 
ers in the Yakima Valley. May: 27-31. 
Teacher training that prepares future teachers 
to work in migrant and Indian education. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

Silberman, Arlene. A Santa’s Workshop for 
Teachers. Dec.: 3-8. Philadelphia’s “Teacher 
Center” is a resource for turning conventional 
classrooms into richly (but inexpensively) 
equipped learning laboratories. 


Steffen, Don Carl. The Multimedia Class- 
room. Aug.—Sept.: 28-30. An educational re- 
source center in Massachusetts helps teachers 
to know and use new teaching tools. 


Wood, Walter. This Mini Seems Here to Stay. 
Dec.: 14-17. In teacher-training minicourses 
such as those offered at Livingston Univer- 
sity in Alabama, the philosophy is to learn by 
seeing (oneself). 


TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 

Bogatz, Gerry Ann, and Samuel Ball. Some 
Thin You’ve Wanted to Know About 
“Sescme Street.” Apr.: 11-15. Evaluators 
consider the encouraging effects of “Sesame 
Street” on the learning of children. 


O'Flaherty, Terrence. The Cinderella Net- 
work. Nov.: 14-17. The Public Broadcasting 
Service, now boasting 209 stations, is doing 
much to hearten the Nation’s communications 
arteries. 


Stevens, A. C. Here Comes The Electric Com- 
pany. Nov.: 18-23. Now being added to PBS 


fare: a TV companion to “Sesame Street” 
that focuses on basic reading skills for lag- 
ging second-graders. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Aylor, Kay E. Citizen Power—Peephole into 
the World of Work. Mar.: 29-30. The Voca- 
tional Information Program at Cleveland’s 
Kennard Junior High School introduces 
young men to many career opportunities. 


Loomis, William G. Vocational (Career) Edu- 
cation. Mar.: 3-5. The combined efforts of 
government, industry, and the education sys- 
tem are required to revitalize career 
education. 
See also 

PROGRAMS. 


VOLUNTEERS 

Citizen Power. (Regular feature) Jan.—Feb. 
1970—Articles on volunteers who work to 
improve schools and assist school children in 
various learning projects. 


CAREER EDUCATION; WORK-STUDY 


Aylor, Kay E. Citizen Power—Peephole into 
the World of Work. Mar.: 29-30. The Voca- 
tional Information Program at Cleveland’s 
Kennard Junior High School introduces 
young men to many career opportunities. 


Goodman, Lillian. Citizen Power—Tutoring 
for Credit. Apr.: 26-27. High school students 
tutor for credit in a San Francisco volunteer 
program. 


Grossmann, Mary Ann. Citizen Power—Mu- 
seum for Fun and Learning. May: 24-25: 
Volunteers in St. Paul, Minn., arouse chil- 
dren’s interest in art with trips to the 
museum. 


Leedom, Joanne. Citizen Power—Linking Up 
Through LINKS. Aug.—Sept.: 31-32. Schools 
in North Kingstown, R.I., are closer to their 
community because of a mini-budgeted volun- 
teer group. 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 

Rasof, Elvin. Detroit Combines Students’ 
Worlds. June. 24-27. Three work-study pro- 
grams are custom designed for junior high, 
senior high, and for dropouts. 


YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 

Driscoll, Thomas F. School Around the Calen- 
dar. Mar.: 21-23. Students in the Valley 
View Elementary District, Lockport, IIl., go 
to school all year in rotating shifts with one- 
fourth of them always on vacation. 


* Reprints available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402; 25 percent discount 
on orders of 100 or more; money order or check must accompany order. 





